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An Appeal to Ministers and Churches. 

The following appeal, prepared by a committee of the 
Directors of the American Peace Society, has been sent 
to all the leading religious journals in the United States 
and to many other papers, with the hope that it may 
come to the knowledge of the entire religious public in 
the country. 

A NEW STAGE IN CIVILIZATION. 

Within ten years a change has come about in the inter- 
relation of the nations of the world, more radical and 
far-reaching than anything hitherto known in thousands 
of years. Heretofore it has been assumed that, at least 
in the last resort, nations must fight one another. They 
must, therefore, always stand ready to resist or even to 
attack. We have now, for the first time in history, an 
established and general court of the world, soon to be 
suitably housed, before which not merely slight issues, 
but the gravest questions touching the life of nations 
may be honorably brought and adjudicated with such 
likelihood of essential justice to both sides in the issue as 
was never before possible by the old-fashioned arbitra- 
ment of the sword. This change of international rela- 
tions, now in full view, is only analogous to the transition 
in an eailier period from the barbarous method of the 
duel, or trial by ordeal of battle, to the habitual orderly 
processes of civilized courts. In this case, as in the 
other, the use of the new method means the utter disuse 
of the old, with its fearful cost of blood and treasure and 
its outrageous injustices. 

An urgent need is at once created to acquaint the 
peoples of the world with the full significance of the new 
movement now under way. Only the few yet realize 
that there is no occasion or excuse, provided the legiti- 
mate provisions of the first Hague Conference are fairly 
put into operation, for any more wars among civilized 
nations. Slavery is already an anachronism which no 
one expects to see revived. There is every reason to 
believe that war is to be numbered with slavery and 
dueling. The immediate necessity is to bring this fact 
home to the knowledge of all the people in every country. 

Various efforts are already on foot to establish needful 
publicity and awaken general interest. First, there is a 
great Interparliamentary Union, consisting of many 
hundreds of the active members of the Parliaments of 
the world, including our own Congress, who are in 
league to promote the cause of international arbitration. 
Another series of organizations is composed of business 
men and Boards of Trade in cities. In the United 
States about one hundred Boards of Trade are already 
committed in favor of the new method of justice as com- 
pared with the old method of violence. Moreover, the 
Labor Unions are giving their attention to this move- 
ment. The working men have discovered that war hits 
them with peculiar hardship. Its conditions are always 
tyrannous towards the poor. The Unions promise to 
throw the enormous force of their influence in the 
direction of stopping war. 

The organizations of business men, of parliamentarians 
and of working men are looking forward to the establish- 
ment of an International Congress, or Parliament, which 
shall discuss, if not actually legislate upon, the subjects 
of com mon interest to all nations. It is believed that 



any general recommendations of such a World Congress, 
with a view to the common welfare, would soon be taken 
up by public opinion, and, so far as they were reasonable, 
would come to have, through growing usage, the force 
of law. 

It is now proposed to establish a Press Bureau which 
shall serve to gather and convey interesting and popular 
matter favorable to the cause of arbitration and peace as 
against the use of violence. It is also proposed to hold 
public meetings and national conferences from time to 
time in the principal cities of the United States, as such 
meetings are now held in France and England, for the 
awakening of public interest in the new movement. This 
work is also entering the schools and colleges. The 
young people are to know, as a requisite part of their 
education, the greatness of the change in the relationship 
of nations, which is henceforth to alter the course of the 
history of the world. Ancient history was the chronicle 
of wars. History is going to be the story of humanity 
and civilization. 

This new movement calls for help in money and sym- 
pathy. A few thousands of dollars expended efliciently 
for several years would soon save the world hundreds of 
millions of dollars now lavished in building warships. 
Better yet, we look confidently for the turn of the tide 
of international feeling from habits of mutual suspicion 
to a normal humane tone of goodwill. We look forward 
to a world where men shall have no occasion to fear or 
hate one another. 

The help of ministers and churches is counted upon in 
the movement for arbitration and justice. The churches 
have new opportunity to do something practical to com- 
pass the object for which they stand. Let every church 
of every name give a hearing on Peace Sunday, — the 
third Sunday in December, — or at some other conven- 
ient time, to its own minister, or else to some other 
capable speaker, who shall show by illustration and 
object lesson how needless war will be in a truly civ- 
ilized world. Let there also be definite instruction with 
regard to this peculiarly suitable subject in every Sunday 
school. 

The approaching Hague Conference threatens to cre- 
ate a critical moment. Various great subjects will come 
before the Conference ; for it stance, the limitation of 
armaments, a general treaty of obligatory arbitration, 
the immunity of private property at sea from seizure 
by belligerents, the establishment of a World Congress, 
and the provision that hostilities shall in no case begin 
before an opportunity is given for investigation through 
the mediation of one or more friendly powers. The 
British Parliament has already voted with substantial 
unanimity that the first of these great subjects shall 
be urged by their government. The United States 
ought not to be backward in this urgency. There can- 
not be too many influential petitions forwarded to the 
Executive Department at Washington between now and 
the assembling of the Conference at The Hague, asking 
that our government may help make this occasion worthy 
and fruitful. Such popular petitions from churches and 
associations actually did help to make the first Confer- 
ence at The Hague a success. 

A committee of men of various religious names has 
been appointed by friends of this movement. The com- 
mittee will be glad to hear from those in all parts of the 
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country who will co-operate with them in any way. 
They will be glad to have any money help, and will 
acknowledge it in due form and try to use it with the 
best economy. They will try to arrange for furnishing 
speakers or lecturers. Their chairman is Rev. James L. 
Tryon, who may be addressed at the headquarters of the 
American Peace Society, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. This statement is being sent to all the religious 
papers in the country, as well as to many others, with 
the hope that it may be given a generous editorial notice 
for the sake of the common cause which all religious 
men desire to serve. 

This circular is approved by the following well-known 
and representative men : 

Bishop Henry W. Warren, Denver ; Bishop William 
Lawrence, Boston; Rev. Francis E. Clark, Boston; 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, New York ; Rev. Teunis S. Ham- 
lin, Washington; Dr. William Hayes Ward, New 
York; Rev. Herrick Johnson, Chicago; Prof. Henry 
Van Dyke, Princeton ; Pres. William E. Huntington, 
Boston; Cardinal Gibbons, Baltimore; Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, Boston; Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
Brooklyn; Rev. R. S. MacArthur, New York; Rev. 
F. W. Gunsaulus, Chicago; Bishop David H. Greer, 
New York; Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Philadelphia; 
Rev. S. F. Hershey, Wooster, O ; Pres. Frederick W. 
Hamilton, Tufts College; Rev. Francis H. Rowley, 
Boston ; Mr. Robert E. Speer, New York. 
« » » 

Letter to the President on the Program 
of the Second Hague Conference. 

The following letter was sent by the Directors of the 
American Peace Society to President Roosevelt on the 
27th ult., making suggestions as to subjects which should 
occupy a prominent place on the program of the 
approaching Hague Conference : 

Theodore Roosevelt, 

President of the United States. 

Dear Sir: The Directors of the American Peace 
Society, in common with their fellow citizens of the 
whole country, believe that the foundations of peace 
among the nations, which were established by the Hague 
Conference of 1899, can be further materially strength- 
ened by the approaching Conference of 1907. 

We appreciate the high service rendered by you in 
taking the initiative in calling the Conference, and in 
throwing the weight of your personal influence and of 
the great position which you occupy to make the Con- 
ference when it meets a conspicuous success. It is our 
wish to support the government in every possible way 
towards this end, and we hope to see the United States 
representatives at the Conference take a leading position 
in its deliberations. 

The demands of an enlightened public opinion on this 
great subject have been expressed in many ways, notably 
through the Interparliamentary Union, the Mohonk 
Arbitration Conference, the Peace Congresses and many 
other organizations. We venture respectfully, on behalf 
of the American Peace Society, to suggest that the 
following important subjects should constitute a part of 
the program of the Conference, and we hope that the 
delegates from this country may be instructed to use 



their best efforts to see that these subjects are given 
careful consideration : 

1. The further development of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration, and the conclusion of a treaty of obliga- 
tory arbitration, as general as possible, to be signed by 
all the powers of the world. 

2. The creation of a periodic congress or parliament 
of the nations, either by making the Hague Conference 
itself permanent, periodic and automatic, or in whatever 
other way the wisdom of the Conference may determine. 

3. The limitation and, if possible, the reduction of 
armaments by international agreement, as proposed by 
the British government and House of Commons, and 
supported by the governments of France and Italy. 

4. The creation of an International Commission for 
the codification of the generally accepted principles of 
international law, and the study and development of 
those principles about which there is disagreement; thus 
raising the law of nations to a higher status than it now 
occupies, and making it a true body of world-law for the 
better guidance of international relations hereafter. 

5. Provision that differences which nations exclude 
from arbitration, because affecting vital interests or na- 
tional honor, shall, before recourse to hostilities, be re- 
ferred for examination to a Commission of Inquiry, who 
shall make a public report of their judgment thereon. 

6. The immunity from capture of all unoffending 
private property at sea in time of war. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, 

(Signed) Robeet Treat Paine, President. 

Benjamin F. Tetjeblood, Secretary. 



Towards the Patience of Qod. 

BY EDWIN ARNOLD BRBNHOLTZ. 

We pray for peace, yet passionately urge 
A God of Justice all our wrongs to right, 
Swift and unsparing with unstinted might. 

Were He not wise beyond our pleas that surge 

Presumptuous, — see, all peoples past the verge 
Of e'en a late repentance ! Cursed sight 
That on my being brings a lasting blight; 

Away, away ! I ask no righting scourge. 

Be still, my soul, and view this consequence, 
And learn to leave with God the government 
Of men as well as worlds. Else, woe, thrice woe 
Is me that, selfish, for my flesh's defense 
I once implored the Power Omnipotent 
To end this wrong whose end I did not know. 

TUENBBSVILLE, Tbx. 



Reception of the New Minister of Sal- 
vador and Honduras at Washington. 

In view of the recent war, or attempt at war, in Cen- 
tral America, and the part which our government took 
in restoring peace, our readers will be interested to see 
the speeches made at the reception of the Minister from 
Salvador and Honduras at Washington on the 6th of 
October. In presenting his credentials to President 
Roosevelt, Dr. Jose Rosa Pecas said : 

" Most Excellent Mr. President : I have the 
honor to place in your hands the autograph letters which 
accredit me as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 



